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America will hold two World Fairs next year—in New York and in San Francisco. At the 
Golden Gate, the art of the East and West meet in harmony: at New York, modernism 
prevails. At both, architects have enjoyed a “field day” in the realm of design, creating 
out of skill and imagination buildings of beauty for millions to admire. And always in this 
expression of their genius, ink has played a premier role. 
And ink, to most architects, artists, designers, engineers—all who draw —is Higgins. For 
the high quality, even flow and true color of Higgins American Drawing Inks, make them 
the preferred inks the world around. Higgins comes in waterproof and soluble blacks and 
in 17 brilliant waterproof colors, including white and neutral tint. Specify Higgins on your 


next order—and ask your dealer for one of the new Higgins Color Wheels showing Higgins 


Inks actually applied on drawing paper. Send to us, today, for your free copy of the new 
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If not satisfactory, these volumes can be 
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Under this heading we shall, beginning with the Feb- 
ruary number, print a monthly calendar of exhibi- 
tions in New York City. Later we hope to extend this 
gallery service to cover all art exhibitions in the 
United States. 


* * * 


The next three numbers of Art Instruction, by the 
way, are going to be unusually exciting. Yes, that’s 
the right word—exciting! 

In February you will see Walton Blodgett paint a 
water color, a picture that was recently exhibited at 
the Montross Galleries in a show that won high praise 
from critics. You will see his picture at various stages 
and will have his comments upon his handling of 
technical problems—and the picture will be printed 
in color. 

In February, also, you will meet John Taylor Arms, 
whose exquisite craftsmanship as an etcher is the 
astonishment of artists and critics. 

Then there is Raymond Creekmore, “A Vagabond 
Artist in Asia.” You'll be thrilled to read his diary 
of daily sketching experiences in Mongolia and the 
East—and see many of his sketches. 

In March an unusual treat—*William Oberhardt 
in Action.” He has made a special portrait for the 
article and we had our photographer in his studio 
while the drawing was in progress. A series of repro- 
ductions of the portrait in process is the result. And 
in April Oberhardt has promised to write about many 
things of great interest to art students. 

In March Mahonri Young, sculptor, will be repre- 
sented by some of his remarkable figure drawings. 

Edward A. Wilson, famed illustrator, will be a 
feature of this number too. 


In these and future issues many surprises and de- 
lights await you. 


* * * 


An Apology to Gustave Baumann 


On the October 1938 number of Art INSTRUCTION we 
reproduced one of Gustave Baumann’s beautiful 
woodcuts. Through a regrettable misunderstanding 
with one of the artist’s New York representatives this 
was done without the artist’s personal permission. 
For this the Editors are indeed sorry and apologize to 
Mr. Baumann. This incident is the more regrettable 
because we have been admirers of Baumann’s work 
for many years. He is one of America’s leading ex- 
ponents of the color woodcut and to him many fellow- 
artists are indebted for his pioneer work in this field. 


Editors 
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PENCIL SKETCH 


BY GIFFORD BEAL 
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AN INTERVIEW 


By Ernest W. Watson 


If one is fortunate enough to come upon an artist 
amid the scenes that have inspired his brush, one 
has a sense of stepping over the threshold of the 
man’s art into an intimacy which is denied those who 
must be content with the formality of a gallery show. 
To clamber over the rocks of Gifford Beal’s beloved 
Cape Ann; to experience both the peace and the fury 
of the fickle sea that washes his New England shore 
is the best possible approach to an appreciation of 
the artist’s stirring marines and pictures of seafaring 
fishermen he so loves to portray. 

It was indeed sheer luck that led me to Gifford 
Beal’s Rockport studio on the afternoon of last Sep- 
tember 20th. That was the day, it will be remem- 
bered, when the freak hurricane whipped across New 
England with such terrible destruction. Cape Ann, 
being en the eastern fringe of its path, escaped the 
extreme violence of that storm, yet there was fury 
a-plenty in Rockport and Gloucester to the South. 

When I arrived at Beal’s studio that Tuesday 
afternoon the warm Autumn sun and the quiet 
harbor offered the gentlest possible welcome. Two 
hours later, as Rockport was reluctantly left behind, 
my windshield was sprayed with spume driven inland 
off tumultuous seas. By the time I reached Gloucester 
the storm was at its height and there was excitement 
along the sea wall of that famous fishing port. I 
parked my car and joined the crowd of towns-folk 
who had gathered along the embankment to watch 
a coast guard crew trying to rescue a schooner that 
was drifting toward the rocks off shore. That scene 
made more vivid the drama of Gifford Beal’s “Ship- 
wreck” which I had seen in his studio not over an 
hour before. 

But let us get back to lovely Rockport and enter 
Beal’s studio. It looks out upon the harbor; indeed 
its foundations are awash at high tide and one can 
cast a line from the porch that extends over the 
water, though I cannot say whether or not there 
would ever be a tug at the reel. Inside, a_ brick 
chimney reaches from fireplace to the fourteen-foot 
ceiling. A winding stair connects the studio with 
living quarters above. 

Beal was working on a series of ten murals for a 
postoffice in Allentown. All summer he had been 
occupied with Pennsylvania history rather than fish- 
ermen and native sea coast. We would like our 
readers to see those panels, but they were not far 
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Pen and Pencil Sketch by Gifford Beal 


enough along for purposes of reproduction, although 
all designs had been accepted and on several canvases 
the composition had been laid-in with diluted india 
ink, ready for over-painting. 

With characteristic generosity, Beal permitted me 
to examine the contents of many portfolios of 
sketches, from which I selected a few for these pages. 

It is always a treat to see an artist’s sketches. They 
reveal so much of his purpose and method. What 
goes on behind the varnished perfection of the gallery 
picture is indeed a matter of much interest to fellow- 
artists as well as students. So on our pages we often 
choose to reproduce scraps rescued from portfolios 
rather than halftones of completed canvases. 

Although the New England coast has been the in- 
spiration for much of Gifford Beal’s painting, it is 
but one of his loves. Equally famous are his pictures 
of the circus, things that happen under the big top: 
prancing horses and acrobats; scenes of gay color 
and lively movement—in striking contrast to the 
serious drama of the sea. 

Here indeed is a versatile artist, an artist whose 
craftsmanship matches his ideas, an artist whose sin- 
cerity and wholesomeness are a stabilizing influence 

Continued on page 8 
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The sketches on these facing pages were picked from hundreds of similar notes in 
Gifford Beal’s portfolios. The large one (reproduced exact size) evidently represents 
a completely visualized canvas. Such a shorthand sketch together with the scribbled 
notations supplement the artist's memory and give practically all the data Beal needs 


for his picture. 


The sketch above captures in a few lines the graceful action of bareback per- 
formers. The painter of action doubtless must rely principally upon an expert visual 
memory and, of course, thorough competence as a craftsman; yet such on-the-spot 


sketches as these are a necessary element in the creative process. 


The student who confines his sketching to posed models is just nibbling at the 
fringes of a vital art training. After a period of intensive study of life in action he 


will experience a new power in draftsmanship and expression. 


Sketch from life done in wash. 


The original is 12 x 16 inches 
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in the hurly-burly of contemporary art. As to the 
future, what does Beal say to the student who must 
live and work in that future? 

“The world is rather disturbed today,” was his 
answer to our question, “so much so that it is impos- 
sible for anyone to judge the course of events. The art 
world feels the pressure from outside and influences 
come from every quarter. This state of affairs renders 
it hard for the art student because it is difficult for 
him to choose the right path. 

“There is nothing unusual in all this. At other 
times in the history of art there have been periods of 
unrest and upheaval, and today history is repeating 
itself. Today, there is a desire to make art as demo- 
cratic as possible so that it will reach the greatest 
number of people. This is as it should be. We find, 
on the other hand, painting taking on a _ political 
aspect, sometimes closely linked with propaganda. 
Whether this is as it should be is a grave question. 

“Propaganda and problems have been negative as 
far as the theatre is concerned, and both can be 
better expressed between the covers of a book. It 
would seem that the best place for propaganda is the 
radio and the market place. The point I wish to make 
is that the stage is chiefly concerned with entertain- 
ment in its broader sense. That is its function, and 
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INTING BY GIFFORD BEAL 


painting for hundreds of years has been used to ex- 
press whatever is beautiful in the world. Two diverse 
elements such as propaganda and creative art in no 
way connected organically, or otherwise, never make 
a good mixture. And when different isms find ex- 
pression in painting, which is necessarily a creative 
art, the results seem a little heavy and sometimes 
boring. These, and other problems, confront the art 
student at this time.” 

As to the so-called Modern Movement in art, Beal 
asserts that “It has of course been a great influence 
among painters and in the art schools for the last 
thirty years. It has had its extremes like any other 
movement. There have been the usual number of 
fakers and dilettantes connected with it, but on the 
whole its influence has been very salutary and re- 
freshing. It has called our closer attention to the 
primitives, and has renewed our interest in problems 
of form and space. Yet in the excitement of some- 
thing new there has been a trend away from the 
older masters, and the student—unless he is careful 

will neglect important lessons to be learned from 
the past. So in looking forward, don’t forget to look 
back now and then. Keep abreast of modern trends 
but don’t forget the past, because the old masters 
had one great advantage over the artists of today. 
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“They had a well-organized system. This system, 
called the apprentice system, lasted a number of cen- 
turies; and under it the young man was enabled to 
the studio of the master and there learn the 
materials and processes of painting from the ground 


up. Each master 


enter 


had a number of trained assistants, 
and in large workshops with many apprentices great 
projects could be undertaken and realized. A system 
of this sort has an obvious advantage over our present 
school system, and is responsible for the enormous 
output of many painters of the past. The apprentice 
system in my opinion is the real answer to the so- 
called secret of the old masters.” 

Asked to venture a prophecy as to the effect of 
chaotic world conditions upon the artist, Beal said, 

“Whether or not this confusion in the world means 
a period of decadence we do not know. Certainly 
there is not much attention paid to spiritual values. 
The trend would seem to be toward materialism. One 
playwright says that because men have broken nat- 
ural laws the world has become chaotic 
is simply striking back at humanity, 
that may be, order will 
after decadence life 


that nature 
but however 
finally follow chaos, and 
and vigor will return. Nature 
swings the pendulum, and the law of compensation 
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BEAL 


is always in operation. When a painter is mentally 
disturbed and his outlook on the world seems stale 
and unproductive, the best thing to do is to go to 
nature. She is the eternal cure for all art sickness. 
That is my advice to the student at this time and 
always. 

“Don’t. copy nature but interpret her moods by 
profound study. In this way your art will keep 
healthy. 

“Youth is not the time to paint studio pictures— 
that period will probably come later. Draw and paint 
from nature at least fifty per cent of your working 
time and keep an open mind. 

“An English poet expressed it rather well when 
he wrote, “Nature I love, and after nature art.’ It 
might be for the student to take this as his 
credo.” 


well 


Beal’s method of painting is a combination of oil 
and tempera. The underpainting is done with tem- 
pera which serves as a foundation for the oil color. 
It is a method that is interesting many painters today 
and we plan to present an article or articles upon 
this technic in the near future. 

Commenting on the method, 


“We all 


Continued on page 20 
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the original is 16 x 12 inches 














LETS GO ShHETCHING 


Twelfth in a Series by Ernest W. Watson 


All of these articles direct the student's attention to composition. 
It is of course an axiom with artists that composition is the very 
foundation of all art. Without it there can be no art. Yet students 

















To illustrate. let us take a fragment of a scene from 
Verona (on the page opposite). Here we see a rather 
confusing arrangement of light and shadow pattern. 
Having selected an interesting detail, with brush and 
india ink we attempt a black and white rendering 
(upper left sketch). Even though we intend later to 
add halftones, there is considerable value in a severe 
interpretation of this kind. It gives us what we might 
call a foundation of essential pattern. 

In the lower left sketch, note that this essential pat- 
tern remains practically unchanged, but we have 
added halftone of an intermediate value. 

In the lower right sketch the black tone has been 
somewhat modified and we have tried a different 
halftone pattern. We also have some variation of 
values in the halftone areas, as a means of centering 
interest. Perhaps the composition would be improved 
by the inclusion of other details above or at the sides, 
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as | have learned through much teaching—often think of sketch- 
ing as a rather haphazard recording of whatever happens to lie 
before them. The sooner they learn to approach their problems 
through pattern, or design, the more effective will be their results. 


hut we are trying here merely to indicate a metho: 
of approach and a fragment answers our purpose. 

For the student's own experiments we offer the 
photograph of the coal sheds on the page opposite. 
Try the sequence of steps suggested. 

After rendering all shadows in solid black, add a 
flat water color wash of gray to all light areas and 
you will have a surprisingly realistic effect. 

In still another drawing, brush in the shadows in 
flat black as formerly. With a hard eraser lighten the 
ink tones at the sides a bit—to concentrate interest 
in the center of the picture. Then add a few gray 
washes to the sunlit areas, placing them with regard 
to composition. Use not more than two halftones. 

Try several compositions. See how much you can 
get out of this subject. After the brush renderings, 
try sketches with pencil or pen, being careful to build 
upon the pattern of your preliminary studies. 
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A Scene in Verona, Italy 





Coal Sheds on Wallabout Canal, Brooklyn 
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Thee MONOTYPES 


t 


OF MAX JAEDIHER 


with a description by the artist of his method of work 


VERY once in a while, and then maybe by the 
merest chance, the exhibition-goer is stirred 
out of his complacence by something different: 
something that strikes him as of special consequence. 
I remember three such occasions. One was the Exhi- 
bition of Independents in the 71st Armory (in 1913) 
which gave such an impetus to new art forms in 
America; its effect comparable to the impact of a 
three-ring circus on the mind of a small boy. Another 
time, ambling into an art gallery, I was jolted into a 
new consciousness of beauty. It was Georgia O’Keefe’s 
first public exhibition of water colors. A thoroughly 
exciting affair. One of those experiences that does 
something to you. Here was art literally exploding! 
And again, recently, I felt this inner rapport on 
viewing the monotypes of Seth Hoffman. Strange, | 
thought I knew a little thing or two about graphic 
processes, but here was a form I had never even 
heard about—TI have since learned that there is in- 
deed very little information to be had on the subject. 
Before me lies a pamphlet, “Identification of Graphic 
Processes,” published by the Print CoLLectors 
(QUARTERLY. The subjects mentioned are etching, dry- 
point, line engraving, steel engraving, mezzotint, 
woodcut, wood engraving, lithography, roulette, half- 
tone (a mechanical process altogether out of the 
creative field). All these, but not 
“Ferdinand,” no, not the monotype. 


turies, relatively few artists have employed this proc- 
ess. Credit is due Mr. Hoffman for his extensive ex- 
periments in this technic which have helped to bring 
it to its present high level of excellence. The mono- 
type, though planographic (i.e: the ink lying flat on 
the surface of the paper in the manner of a litho- 
graph) has a platemark. 

This article is concerned only with the glass meth- 
od of producing a monotype, and confined solely to 
the black print. If instructions are conscientiously 
followed the experimenter will find that these prints 
have a quality and character implicit in the method 
of production. 

To begin with, recent experience has shown that 
just any ink and paper will not do. Procure one 
pound of Process Black No. 4795-19998 manufactured 
by the Sleight Metallic Ink Co. of Pennsylvania, Inc.. 
and a few sheets of No. 108 Japanese Etching Paper 
from the Japan Paper Company. It might be men- 
tioned that 20 sheets of 20” x 23” cost $2.00, whereas 
4 sheets alone will cost $1.00. 

Below is an illustration of the type of box I use, 
and which anyone can have made for a small sum. 
It costs me all of $4.00. It is hinged and can be folded 
out of the way. For simplification the disk may be 
omitted. It is an innovation that makes for speed 









Was it an oversight? Was the omis- fIL.1 

. , = : Small metal caps. 

sion due to complete ignorance of SHOWING CONSTRUCTION Eile faeth. Drive into 

this form of expression; or are the DF MONOTYPE BOX Door spring Loard,belaw 
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all too unacademic to inquire into the 

reason? And again, an important 

etcher—who is much in vogue—in a 

recent book on processes devotes 

hardly a dozen lines to the monotype. 2 
Under the circumstances it would 

seem that definite practical informa- | sk 

tion on the subject of this lovely cre- / ti 

ative art form should be welcomed: / A 

for it is mainly because of an inade- ae 

quate knowledge of this process an:| 

its possibilities that it has remained. ~ 

until now, in the background. It mav 

be said here, however, that it is not 

a precess for the competitive field as 
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MUNG TYPE 


The original, printed on an ivory Japanese Etching Paper, has 
a warmth of tone that cannot be reproduced in black ink on 
white paper. The more subtle relationships are also lost in 


reproduction. 
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and additional comfort, permitting the work to be 
turned at various angles. The box should be set up 
on a strong, steady table. 

Before getting your fingers soiled, have everything 
handy for the final step. Cut a mask out of 4- or 5- 
ply Bristol Board, with an opening the exact size of 
your intended picture and about '% of an inch in- 
side the size of the opening of the mask contained 
between the two sheets of glass. Punch in the holes, 
and fit the mask over the pegs below the spring, and 
push down over the pins. Over this fit your printing 
paper in the same manner. The purpose of the pegs 
is to hold the paper more securely in place than 
would the small pins alone. The pegs can be made 
from 14-inch tubing. Having thus registered mask 
and paper, remove and put them aside until needed 
for printing. Now you are ready for inking the glass. 
Except for a light directly on your sketch the work- 
room should be darkened. Remember to work on the 
smooth side of the ground glass. Proceed as follows: 

With your palette scoop out about a level teaspoon 
full of ink. Add a few drops of linseed oil and a few 
drops of turpentine. Mix well. Test it with your 
thumb. It should not be fluid but should pull a bit: 
viscous to the touch. With a heavy brush, swab the 
ink on the glass somewhat beyond the margin of the 
picture. Use a piece of cloth to draw the ink across 
the glass, up and down and right and left, distribut- 
ing the ink evenly. With a handful of Scott's tissue, 
well crumpled, dab over the entire glass quite thor- 
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oughly, turning the hand this way and that so that 
the ink on the surface is well distributed. This will 
have to be repeated three or four times until the 
light shows a uniform texture through the glass. 


A good deal of ink has now been removed, but the 
texture is still too coarse. The next step is to fold a 
piece of unwrinkled ticking into a pad (old bed- 
ticking is ideal, new is too stiff). Continue dabbing as 
before until a finer texture appears. 


It is assumed that you have your picture definitely 
in mind, or that you have made a careful pencil or 
charcoal drawing in advance, which is the usual pro- 
cedure. Your outlines can be made with the handle 
of a brush or any pointed instrument that will not 
cut into the glass. In getting your effects spare no in- 
strument that will achieve them for you. Shading- 
stubs (tortillon stumps), cut into any desired shape 
with a razor blade, are useful—the rough end for 
grass and weeds. Burnt ends of wooden matches are 
of great practical help, also steel wool. 


The fingers and the thumb, particularly, are the 
most important tools in the development of your pic- 
ture. This cannot be over-stressed. Always start with 
the background if distance is to be shown, and work 
towards the foreground. The blacks are put in last of 
all, painted in with a brush; but in no instance is 
any freshly laid-on ink to stand without being broken 
up, as it will spread and smudge in the making of 
the print. Remember that it spreads easily. Let your 
white strokes be bold; they thin out in the print. 
Work rapidly; this process is not for finicky detail. 
but all detail should be suggested. It must be made 
in one sitting as the ink dries in from 4 to 5 hours. 
It is advisable to choose a simple subject at first. 
Again I say, let the print show the free use of fingers 
and thumb. Be sure that no particles of grit, lumps 
or lint are on the glass. 


You are now ready for the print. Put your ready- 
made mask in place over the pegs and pins, and over 
this your printing paper in the same manner. Slap 
down the spring to prevent the paper from slipping. 
Proceed as in the diagram 2. The printing is done 
principally by the hand. Considerable pressure is 
necessary to lift enough ink from the glass to make 
a good print. The flat of the hand gives only mod- 
erate pressure but the heel (of the hand) and the 
thumb, concentrating pressure upon smaller areas, 
yield strong impressions. (You may have a tender 
thumb after making your first prints.) For the darker 
spots a burnisher may be used. Great care must be 
taken that the streaks made by the burnisher do not 
show in the lighter parts of the print. Lift the paper 
to note progress. Weak parts can be strengthened on 
the glass by adding more ink. The print itself must 
not be tampered with, as the paper is sensitive. It is 
well to mention here that all the ink cannot be re- 
moved from the glass; the picture is still faintly 
retained. 


Do not be dismayed at initial failures. From this 
point on, trial and error are your best teachers. It 
takes considerable skill to make really fine mono- 
types. This medium, like all graphic processes, has 
secrets that are not revealed by casual acquaintance. 
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This print shows clearly certain technical effects described in 
the text. The sweep of the thumb up the dark tree trunk is 
evident. The dabbing of the ink with tissue accounts for the 
(somewhat accidental) character of the foreground and middle 
distance foliage. 

* * * 


Max Jaediker’s Monotypes may be seen at the TRICKER GALLERIES, 
19 West 57th Street, New York, where they will be on exhi- 


bition throughout December and January. 
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THE CHARTMAhERS 


discuss a new profession 
open to artists possessing 
a mechanical type of ability 


O “A single picture is worth a thou- 
sand words.” That indisputable 
fact accounts for the efficacy of 
pictographs in conveying a statisti- 
cal message. “The proof is in the remem- 
bering,” wrote an advertising executive in 
congratulating SALES MANAGEMENT upon 
the pictographs that THE CHARTMAKERS 
prepare monthly for that publication. 
Referring to a diagram illustrating the 
relative turnover of advertised and non- 
advertised brands, he declared that “this 
particular drawing has stuck in my mem- 
ory clearly for two months. That’s rather 
remarkable, | think, when you consider 
the way most figure-facts have of passing 
out of sight and out of mind.” 

The dictum 
expresses yet another truth that explains 
the convincing power of pictographs. We may read in 
our newspaper that fifty families were driven from 
their homes by the flood: the cold type that prints 
the news cannot possibly stir us as does the picture 
of one family miserably squatting on the edge of the 
swollen stream, clinging to a few hastily salvaged 
possessions. A pictographic account of the disaster, 
while lacking the realism and power of the photo- 
graph, nevertheless seems to accentuate the human 
phase of the situation—in spite of its highly conven- 
tional symbols of the human figure—and thus make 
it vital. 





. 


All this by way of suggesting that pictographs, far 
from being a passing fad, have come to stay: their 
usefulness in visualizing all manner of statistics is 
being increasingly appreciated by advertisers, pro- 
moters and publishers. 

“It all started with graphs,” explains Mrs. Ed- 
munds, “those zig-zag lines that wander purposefully 
over a checkerboard that represents millions, per- 
centages, miles per hour, or income per capita. Hori- 
zontal and vertical bars served a similar purpose- 
and still do. Next came rigid rows of little black men 
or locomotives or cows, strictly impersonal symbols to 
be sure, yet somehow serving to add dramatic power 
to the statistical story. 
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The Chartmakers have developed from “Graphs to Pictographs” in 
the way that is recommended in the following article. Mrs. Edmunds 
had the art background, having studied decorative design. Statistics, 
graphs and lettering came next, finally developing into Pictographs. 
Mr. Foley’s talent, plus statistical training, supplemented Mrs. Ed- 
munds’ experience; and the Chartmakers are now equipped to make 
Pictographs that are both sound and artistic. They would like to en- 
courage students to learn to make Pictographs from the same be- 
ginning and to understand that there is more to it than meets the eye. 


‘seeing is believing” tersely NO. 4 IN THE SERIES “SCANNING THE ART PROFESSIONS” 


“The latest development in pictograph technic is 
to approach a bit closer to realism in order to make 
the charts more interesting and to assist the reader 
in identifying them with the flesh and blood situa- 
tions that are being dramatized.” 

Pictographs are not new from the point of time, 
but only in recent years have they become popular. 
There are still people who say they can analyze a 
column of figures as easily as a chart, but we believe 
the majority are picture-minded; and facts are driven 
home more quickly and more permanently by illus- 
tration. 

There are the conservative minded who object to 
any illustration on a chart and who want hair-line 
accuracy. Of course there are figures with . which 
nothing else should be done. A common example of 
this is the chart showing stock prices and business 
activity. 

There is a school of thought that excludes all vari- 
ation from a set design of symbols, and has a code 
of symbols in robot-like form. But The Chartmakers 
are pioneers in a new field where they make use of 
any means that will tell the story, putting as much 
animation as possible into their charts to attract and 
hold attention and lend interest to the presentation— 
even injecting humor on occasion—keeping faith, 
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story. 

“Of course,” explains Mr. Foley, “the pictographer 
must approach realism, and particularly humor, with 
the greatest caution: there’s danger ahead if he too 
closely patterns his symbols upon nature. So far he 
ean go, and no farther. His little black men are, 
after all, nothing but statistics. To make them John, 
Henry, Rufus and Clarence would be to destroy their 
usefulness. To endow that falling salesman, in the 
factory workers chart, with a definite personality 
would be fatal—he stands for any salesman, not a 
particular human being. In that same chart the mill 
workers go to just about the limit of realism. It is 
difficult for the uninitiated to appreciate the delicacy 
of this adjustment of realism with abstraction.” 

Mrs. Edmunds and Mr. Foley are convinced that 
there will be a steadily increasing demand for picto- 
graphs. Already, they point out, a great quantity of 
this work is appearing in national magazines as well 
as in the host of trade publications and in books. 

Since there are relatively few organizations, such 
as The Chartmakers, which are prepared to handle 
statistical presentations, most magazines and adver- 
tising agencies have the work done in their own art 
departments. Yet a well-organized pictograph service 
is equipped to do a better job and doubtless at less 
cost to the purchaser. 
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What sort of person is adapted to this type of work 
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33 FACTORY WORKERS KEPT IN JOBS 


and what training is needed? 

“Perhaps this shouldn't be 
included in your series of 
articles on the art professions,” 
declares Mrs. Edmunds, “be- 
cause it is first of all a busi- 
ness. Yet because it is a busi- 
ness that uses art as a tool 
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there must be many young 
people in art schools who 
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tainly not all of them can hope 
to be painters or illustrators. 
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as easy to do good diagram- 
matical work as many people 
imagine and it takes a particu- 
lar kind of ability to be suc- 
cessful in it.” 

What about training? 

“Lettering of course, and 
plenty of it,” replies Mrs. Ed- 
munds. “Even though the 
simplest types of letters are 
customarily employed in pic- 
tographs, one should be able to 
use any type with style and 
distinction. The student should 
become skilled in instrumental 
drafting by studying either 
mechanical or architectural 
drawing. Such instruction will 
make him skillful in the use of his ruling pen and 
drawing instruments. 

“He should be proficient in freehand drawing, par- 
ticularly perspective. The more he knows about the 
human figure the better. 

“A good sense of design is important. Courses in 
layout will serve to develop him in that direction. 
The relationship of lettering to drawing should. be 
constantly studied. 


Color. 


“Although most of his work will be reproduced in 
black and white, when the use of color is possible 
it is not used for harmony or decoration but to corre- 
late sets of figures more closely. The artist will make 
harmony of the colors and get the fullest possible 
decorative value from their use. 

“The pictograph artist ought, of course, to be 
familiar with the processes of the photo-engraver who 
reproduces his work. 

“Now because I am talking to art students I began 
by discussing those types of training one can secure 
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Pictograph by courtesy of “Sales Management” 


in any good art and engineering school. But I must 
make it quite clear that, essential as is the technic 
of rendering pictographs, drawing is the least impor- 
tant part of the business. Unless one can learn the 
art of statistical presentation there is little chance of 
being more than a drawing hack. To acquire this 
knowledge one must depend upon his own energy 
and resourcefulness. There are excellent books on 
the subject. These should be studied constantly and 
thoroughly. Graphs and pictographs printed in cur- 
rent magazines and in books should be consulted at 
the same time since these are applications of the 
principles found in books. 

“Armed with this statistical knowledge and the 
technical training needed for drawing, the student 
should create original pictographs. Take any statisti- 
cal report printed in business journals. Experiment 
with different schemes of presentation. Select the 
best and carry it out in a finished drawing. 

“After you have an impressive array of samples you 
are ready to present yourself to advertising agencies, 
editors of magazines and book publishers.” 









FROM CHARTS TO PICTOGRAPHS 


continued from page 19 


And now let us ask Mr. Foley what the prospective 
pictographer may expect in the way of financial 
return? 

“It all depends,” is Foley’s cryptic answer. “A cre- 
ative man—or woman—in this field can look for- 
ward to good money, but not the mere draftsman 
who does just what he is told. The same is true in 
most professions. The creative part of the work is the 
analysis of the data received and a scheme for its 
effective dramatization, extremely interesting to those 
who have a flair for this kind of thing. You see, the 
client tosses his typewritten data in our lap and the 
rest is up to us. This data gives all the statistics; it’s 
our job to interpret them in graphic form. 

“To analyze the data one must be able to under- 
stand statistics and the rules governing good chart- 
making; to present them he must be a good drafts- 
man and letterer—and an artist to make a good de- 
sign. It takes experience to acquire the habit of vis- 
ualizing figures in picture form and to have resources 
to draw upon for solving difficult problems. A picto- 
graph can be very misleading unless chart rules are 
observed and for this reason an artist should not at- 
tempt to make a pictograph unless he has some 
knowledge of statistical drafting or is under the 
direction of a statistician. 

“The Chartmakers’ charts are designed first of all 
to make figures live and have meaning. If a plain 
graph will do this best, a graph is used; if the graph 
can be enlivened by the use of illustrations, they are 
added—and it is a pictograph. No picture is ever put 
on a chart unless it definitely helps to bring out the 
meaning of the figures. We offer these charts as ex- 
amples of our method of using pictographs to break 
down and dramatize a dry compilation of figures and 
make them accessible to the average reader.” 


* * * 


GIFFORD BEAL continued from page 9 


“know that much of the work of the earlier masters 
is clear and bright today. Antenello de Messina and 
the Van Eyck brothers who, according to history, 
were the first to use oil, painted with a clarity that 
seems amazing to the modern painter. These _pic- 
tures were painted when chemistry had not yet be- 
come a science. Modern pictures after a few years 
tend to darken and frequently crack and the art 
profession is fully aware of the lack of method today. 

“Painters of the past were in possession of a vast 
amount of knowledge concerning pigments and ma- 
terials. Generally speaking, the knowledge of today 
is in the hands of paint manufacturers. 

“The long tradition of sound technic has disap- 
peared and the matter of method has become entirely 
personal. Lacking the general knowledge of the past 
we are driven to individual experimentation and a 
little knowledge is dangerous. 

“Therefore | would not recommend the use of a 
method for a young student because the discipline 
necessary to a proper understanding of it is too ex- 
acting and might tend to retard his natural progress.” 
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Water Color by Telka Ackley 


Her model is posing with the picture 


Telka Ackley, a young New York artist, hit upon a 
lucky idea last summer: to use as models for water 
colors the distinctive dolls which her mother, Edith 
Flack Ackley, has for many years designed for dis- 
criminating trade. This idea, plus the artist’s compe- 
tent painting, resulted in SALES when the pictures 
were exhibited recently at the Tricker Galleries. And 
that is news, pretty exciting news to an artist who is 
exhibiting for the first time. The doll paintings ap- 
pear to have caught the fancy of many New Yorkers 
who were scouting about in the galleries for Christ- 
mas presents. 

Although Miss Ackley’s one man exhibition has 
closed, her doll paintings may still be seen at the 
Tricker Galleries. 


PHIDIAS DEBUNKED 


“There is nothing in the range of world art so overpraised as 
Greek sculpture in the round as achieved in the Periclean Age 
and after. If Phidias was nearly so bad a sculptor as is indi- 
cated in our two sources of information about his work, that 
is, Roman copies and descriptions by ancient observers, the 
best had passed before the Periclean period. From these sources 
it would also follow that Phidias had as associates among his 
anonymous helpers on the Parthenon sculptors far greater than 
himself. Not that the Greek historians and reporters failed 
to praise him as a master beyond all rivalry; but they gave 
all the wrong reasons: the marvellous lifelikeness of his work, 
his meticulous attention to natural detail, his tricks of build- 
ing up effect. 

“Of the essential sculptural virtues he seems to have been 
innocent. Formal organization is lacking, the plastic rhythm 
is weak. Art history may yet be rewritten to show that Phidias 
was the type figure of the political sculptor, not inventive, 
never himself creating an esthetically valid composition, but 
figuring rather as a great executive able to hold together a 
large group of architects, builders, and sculptors until the 
collective glories of the Parthenon emerged. The thirty-nine- 
foot ivory-and-gold Athena Parthenon must have been a horror. 
as certainly was the colossal Zeus at Olympia.” 


From a WoRLD HISTORY OF ART by Sheldon Cheney 
Copyright 1937, Published by The Viking Press, Inc., New York 
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More About the Art Director 


It seems we were talking about Art 
Directors last month, and that we still 
had quite a bit to tell the beginning 
artist about How They Work. Very 
important—the contrasting attitudes of 
two artists who here came in to get 
the verdict on a finished drawing, and 
the write-off on making changes. Also, 
something about asking questions. 
Here we are...... 


The first artist is talking in loud 
and bitter tones: “But I won't 
take the cat out of the picture. 
The cat is important sitting on 
the window sill there—gives a 
homelike touch to the room.” 

“But the cat has got to be 
taken out...” 

“Can't you see it will spoil the 
whole picture? Why didn't you 
tell me on the sketch?” 

This can go on as long as both 
sides keep it up, so the Art Direc- 
tor has to say: 

“IT know it will spoil the picture 
—but if you put it that way, the 
client wants to have the picture 
spoiled. But remember—he doesn’t 
think it’s spoiled. He thinks he 
has saved it. He doesn't like cats. 
What's that? What’s that got to do 
with the artistic merit of the pic- 
ture? Not a thing, my boy—but 
it’s got everything to do with what 
the client will O.K. Why doesn’t 
he like cats? Well, I didn’t go into 
that. Lots of clients, big  busi- 
ness executives, are superstitious. 
Didn’t you know that? Quite likely 
he thinks cats are unlucky, or he 
has an inferiority complex on cats 
because somebody has once ac- 
cused him of being afraid of them. 
Lots of things are ordered out of 
advertising illustrations on account 
of inferiority complexes, or for 
reasons that don’t even make that 
much sense—.” 

Why don’t clients spring these 
whimsies when they are shown the 
sketch and approve it for execu- 
tion? The answer to that one is a 
long story—but briefly, art is a 
buyer’s market, and any executive 
who has ever bought any art, even 
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By MATLACh PRICE 








indirectly, knows that he can al- 
ways have changes made—or even 
new drawings—and usually with- 
out having to pay for the extra 
work. All he needs to do is to with- 
hold his O.K. until the changes 
are made. He knows that almost 
any artist will make changes rather 
than risk total rejection of the 
drawing, and he doesn’t bother to 
specify the changes, at least not all 
of them, on the sketch. It’s easier 
to do it when he is shown the fin- 
ished drawing easier for him, 
and much harder for everyone 
else. It’s their time and effort he 
is wasting, not his. 

All right, boys and girls—that’s 
a pretty unfair set-up, isn’t it? It 
is—and the reason for enlarging 
on it here is that the Art Director 
thinks so too. So why fight with 
him about it? If you want to picket 
the actual buyer, the client—it’s a 
free country, and you're quite at 
liberty to do so, or tear up your 
drawing and stamp out of the of- 
fice in a rage. But what will that 
get you? Try to remember that 
your interests and the interests of 
the Art Director are the same. He 
wants to get the drawing passed 
with a final O.K. just as much as 
you do—only he knows what has 
to be done in order to get it. You 
want it passed for O.K. so that you 
can get paid for it. The Art Direc- 
tor wants it passed, O.K. so that 


Chapter 4 


he won't have to keep on 
worrying about it, and because 
every drawing in his week’s 
work that is hanging around 
without an O.K., with changes 
to be made, or perhaps to be 
rushed for a total re-make—a 
new drawing—is just another 
headache. The sooner the 
changes are made, or the new 
drawing, the better it is for 
everybody concerned. 

If an Art Director is any good, 
as such, he will know what 
changes should be made. what 
must be made—and you can 
count on him to do as much 

battling as is safe with the client 
(and before that with his own or- 
ganization) to get an O.K. on the 
drawing as is, provided that. tech- 
nically, it is O.K. He doesn’t want 
any changes made in it any more 
than you do. Often he has fought 
and won many a battle for you 
that you don’t even know about, 
before the time when he can call 
you in to discuss a few little things 
that must be fixed. The whole 
drawing may have been in jeop- 
ardy, and rejected but for his de- 
fense of it, for all you know. 

But let us confront our second 
artist with the drawing in which 
the unwittingly offending cat is sit- 
ting peacefully on the window sill. 

“The cat has to be taken out.” 

“Is that a ‘must’? O.K.—I hate 
to do it, because I put it in to give 
a homelike touch to the room 
and it’s a nice cat, too... What's 
that? The client doesn’t like cats? 
Well—it’s his drawing—so out the 
window goes the cat. Ill have it 


back to you tomorrow morning, 
Continued on page 24 








Keith Shaw Williams’ masterful charcoal 
drawing of “Ruth” is reproduced: on the opposite 
page at exact size of the original. Mr. Williams, an 
instructor at Grand Central School of Art, has won 
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distinction in oil, water color and etching, having — 


captured important prizes in these media in exhibi- 
tions of the National Academy of Design, National 
Arts Club, Salmagundy Club and elsewhere. 
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minus the cat. Anything else to 
take out or put in?” 

It’s all settled to the Art Direc- 
tor’s great relief—as briefly as that 
—and you can bet that this artist 
can count on lots more work from 
this Art Director. 

Cooperate — don’t fight. Have 
convictions, yes. If you haven't 
any, you aren't much of an artist— 
but remember that art for adver- 
tising is not like the fine arts, and 
has to be done under totally dif- 
ferent conditions. It’s not so much 
a question of pleasing the public, 
even though you try to do that in- 
directly in order to turn out a suc- 
cessful advertising drawing. Actu- 
ally you are trying specifically to 
please several specific individuals, 
and your Art Director is constantly 
fighting for everything you would 
fight for, and for a lot of things 
you wouldn’t even know about. He 
has to. 

This might help; remember al- 
ways that there are two principal 
kinds of changes you are asked to 
make: changes of technical errors 
and changes involved by opinion, 
taste or mere whim. Technical 
errors may occur in anatomy, in 
perspective, in scale or in the ac- 
tual correctness of portrayal of 
merchandise or its equivalent — 
things which are either right or 
wrong, regardless of anybody's 
opinion. If there is a figure in 
your drawing which, through some 
slight inadvertence on your part, 
has two right hands—one of them 
is wrong. 

When any error in this first 
group appears, there should be no 
argument. It is suicidal for any art- 
ist to try to argue out of errors of 
this sort—and no experienced art- 
ist tries to. He should be grateful 
for having them called to his at- 
tention; and should hasten to cor- 
rect them—even if it means 
making a new drawing — with as 
little back talk or alibi as possible, 
if any. Such errors reveal either 
carelessness or inadequate training 
for the practice of art for advertis- 
ing. 

It is well to remember that most 
of the executives in the client's or- 
ganization know little or nothing 
about art values, that they con- 
centrate first and last on whether 
or not your technical rendering of 
their product (which they do 
know and understand) is correct. 
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It had better be, if you want an 
O.K. 

There is a curious flaw in be- 
ginner-artist reasoning (where he 
shows any evidence of reasoning 
at all) which makes him plead 
that his drawing is near enough 
right. If the proposition is 2+-2—4, 
2+2=5 isn’t near enough. 

If, in a piece of lettering, you 
accidentally left out a word, or a 
letter—would you give the Art Di- 
rector a spirited battle along the 
lines that he should accept the 
drawing anyhow? Or would you 
expect to be paid for your time in 
correcting your own mistake? If 
the text or copy given you to let- 
ter happens to be changed after it 
was given to you—that is quite a 
different matter, and if you have a 
laborious correction, or a re-make 
because of that later change, some- 
body owes you some money. 

The second group of changes is 
a tougher one to deal with, for both 
artist and Art Director. The artist 
may argue matters of his opinion 
or taste—but not too tenaciously- 
but he might as well remember all 
the time that, in the end, the 
client’s preference will prevail, 
even though the client’s opinion 
may be (or seem) practically im- 
becile and his taste deplorable. 
And there’s no use trying to fight 
whims. State your case, yes. Per- 
haps youll win the decision—in 
the field of reason—and be al- 
lowed to leave the drawing as it is. 
State it to the Art Director, and 
he will carry the fight to the client 
—but learn to abide by the out- 
come as cheerfully as you can. 

What you really need in this 
sort of affair are reasonableness, 
understanding, a spirit of realistic 
cooperation and, above all, a sense 
of humor. These are not art ac- 
complishments, nor are _ they 
taught in art schools—but the boy 
or girl who faces the vagaries of 
advertising practice without them 
is ill-equipped to survive. 

Once more—remember that the 
making of changes is no more fun 
for the Art Director than it is for 
you; and that unless he is some 
rather juvenile and martinet- 
minded young coxcomb, merely 
anxious to show his “authority,” he 
isn’t going to ask for any changes 
to be made just for the sake of 
making them. The drawing that is 
most esteemed by any sensible Art 





Director is the one that is O.K. to 
send to the engraver “as is,” with 
nary a change to be made, tech- 
nical or otherwise. And if changes 
do have to be made—and you have 
to make them anyway — why 
grouse about it and show a child- 
ish spirit of resentment and an- 
noyance? It's much smarter to 
make a virtue of necessity: do it 
with a smile and make a friend of 
the Art Director. 

If there is any “favoritism” shown 
in giving out art work (and nearly 
all beginners— as well as Aunt 
Emma — are certain there must 
be, or they would immediately sell 
their work) it is toward the cheer- 
fully cooperative artist and not to 
the picket-minded, chip-on-the- 
shoulder type that thinks all Art 
Directors are unfair to beginning 
artists. 


The only way to avoid a lot of 
unnecessary changes is to do the 
very thing that practically all be- 
ginners are scared to death to do— 
ask questions. 

No advertising assignment is so 
simple that there aren't a lot of 
things about it that you need to 
know in order to do it correctly, 
and that no one should expect you 
to know by clairvoyance or numer- 
ology. 

Any competent Art Director will 
give complete specifications with 
his order, telling you exactly 
what's wanted, with special refer- 
ences and data on all special or 
technical details which you 
couldn't be expected to know 
about, no matter how good an art- 
ist you are. But all Art Directors, 
unfortunately, aren't competent. 
Even the detailed order blanks, 
which they have only to fill in, 
doen't tell you all you may need to 
know about the drawing you are 
being asked to make. 

The beginner says: “If I ask a 
lot of questions, the Art Director 
will know I’m a beginner!” Cheer 
up. He'll know it anyway — and 
particularly he'll know it if you 
don't ask any questions. Many be- 
ginners are so exeited and jittery 
at their first assignment that they 
snatch it and rush madly out of 
the office to their studio. No sooner 
do they start to work than they 
find there are almost a dozen im- 
portant things they should have 


Continued on page 34 
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Comment on Books, New and Old, Recommended for the Art Student's Library 


PEWTER 
Spun, Wrought and Cast 
By Burl Neff Osburn and 
Gordon Owen Wilber 
International Textbook Company 
Scranton, Pa., $2.50 
One doesn’t need to be a craftsman to 
know at a glance that this beautiful book 
is a thoroughly practical, “how-to-do-it” 
treatise for both the amateur and accom- 
plished worker in any of the soft metals. 

The authors have been craftsmen in 
pewter; they are personally acquainted 
with the principal museum and private 
collections of pewter, and through their 
teaching have done much to develop 
craftsmanship in pewter in the United 
States. The many diagrams which de- 
scribe the steps in the various processes 
are exquisitely drawn—and they are 
masterpieces of clarity. There are many 
photographs of finished pieces and other 
plates that give design suggestions. The 
book is inviting in design and typog- 
raphy. 

We’ve used many adjectives in our re- 
view but not too many. When a distin- 
guished book like this comes along we 
don’t mind getting enthusiastic. 


THE NEW VISION 

By L. Moholy-Nagy 
Director of the New Bauhaus, American 

School of Design 

W. W. Norton & Co., New York, $3.75 
This is an important book because it 
presents the basic elements in the now 
famous Bauhaus Education which started 
in Germany two decades ago and has 
become an important influence in art in- 
struction in our country. 

“The basic idea of the New Bauhaus 
education,” writes Mr. Moholy-Nagy, “is 
that everyone is talented, that once the 
elementary course has brought his emo- 
tional and intellectual power into activ- 
ity, he will be able to do creative, which 
means his own, genuine work. This does 
not mean necessarily ‘art.’ Art is the ex- 
pression on the highest level of a cul- 
tural epoch which cannot be forced by 
any means. But the comprehensive knowl- 
edge of materials, tools, and function 
makes possible for all work such a high 
quality that an objective standard, not an 
accidental result, will be obtained. Thus 
the Bauhaus does not aim at the educa- 
tion of geniuses or even ‘free artists’ in 
the old sense.” 

To many who are unfamiliar with the 
Bauhaus approach, the students’ exer- 
cises, designed to acquaint them with 
the “fundamental relationship of man to 
material” will doubtless seem strange if 
not cock-eyed. And they will have no 
basis for judging the practical use of 
such student experiences as rubbing and 
polishing a piece of wood for days at 
a time to gain a “lasting relationship to 
it,” because the book does not carry 
through to concrete applications. To. be 
sure there was an opportunity in the 
physical appearance of this volume itself 
to demonstrate that sensitiveness to tex- 
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BOWL AND LADLE; Produced by Laurits Christian Eichner 


An illustration in “Pewter” (See review) 





ture, surface treatment, structure and 
functionalism which is an aim of the 
new education. Yet the book, from a 
functional standpoint can be _ severely 
criticized. The paper of its pages has a 
highly polished enamel finish that assails 
the eye with piercing reflections; read- 
ing this book is something of an ordeal. 
The contrast of this harsh interior with 
the soft gray linen of the cover gives a 
distinct feeling of dissonance. The choice 
of type was also unfortunate for com- 
fortable reading. Functionalism—that is 
legibility—would have been better served 
by the selection of one of several type 
faces -that are generally accepted for 
perfect reading qualities. All of which 
may seem niggling; yet what, after all, 
is the value of training if it fails in the 
most obvious moment for justification? 
But do not let that failure—nor even 
a probable headache from eye-strain 
deter you from learning much that this 
valuable book has in store for you. 


THE ART OF ENJOYING ART 
By A. Philip McMahon 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, $3.00 
Here is another work on art appreciation, 
one of a rather long list of titles on the 
subject during recent years. Certainly it 
is no fault of educators if the layman 
goes to his grave without experiencing 
considerable pleasure in the study and 

contemplation of ART. 

In Mr. MecMahon’s book art is ap- 
proached at the three levels of sensa- 
tion, technic and form. His treatment is 
intellectual and analytical rather than 
inspirational. Each step is carefully ex- 
plained, with constant reference to the 
masterpieces reproduced in its pages. 
There is guidance for those with little 
knowledge or experience of art, and a 
way out of confusion for those who have 
given much study to art. The relation 


of art to esthetics is taken up when the 
reader has gained confidence in his 
ability to deal with the facts of art. The 
book is illustrated by 220 reproductions 
of famous works of art. 


THE GAME OF WEAVING 
By Osma Couch Gallinger 
International Textbook Company 
Scranton, Pa., $1.00 


This book, a picture book of twenty-one 
lessons in weaving, is designed for the 
instruction and entertainment of boys 
and girls who enjoy making worth while 
things with their hands. It should find a 
place in the Industrial Arts, Home Ero. 
nomics, and Art programs of the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools. 


ART AND THE SUBCONSCIOUS 
By André Smith 
The Research Studio—Maitland, Florida 
$5.00 


This volume is a collection of thirty- 
seven water colors (reproduced in black 
and white) made by André Smith in an 
experiment in automatic drawing: a sort 
of psychic adventure that put the 
painter’s brush into the hands of his sub- 
conscious self. But let him tell us in his 
own words: 

“I took a blank sheet of drawing 
paper, the kind I use for water colors, 
thumbtacked it to a board and, with 
pencil in hand, proclaimed (inwardly, of 
course) my readiness and willingness to 
proceed. And then I waited. Later I 
realized that I had quite unconsciously 
hit upon the right approach to this 
method of automatic drawing. ... I put 
myself at once in a mood half way be- 
tween passive indifference and hopeful 
expectancy. And so when, after a short 
pause, it ‘came to me’ to draw a Gothic 


Continued on page 33 
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Catherine Swoyer made a purely accidental thumb smudge on the 
edge of a drawing. As she started to erase it, her imagination flicked 
into action and she held her eraser poised in mid-air. Instead of erasing. 
she made another imprint upon a clean piece of paper and followed it 
by two more, and as she did it the idea took shape. Grouping the three 


Continued on next page 
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At the right is Catherine Swoyer’s design 
of the fingerprint motive. Reproduced from 
a 24-inch square original in color 


Above is a detail of the draft made for the 
card-cutter. At Moore Institute the practical 
consideration of processes in manufacture 
goes hand in hand with the development of 
the student’s creative ability 





MARY Bb. HARTMAN 
Head of Design Depart- 
ment, Moore Institute 
Philadelphia School of 
Design 
tells how 
an accidental finger- 
print became the mo- 
tive of a pattern for 
a satin-faced damask 
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prints and developing the swirling lines, suggested 
by the fingerprint itself, to tie them together and 
unite group with group in accord with certain basic 
laws of composition was the work of but a moment 
and the design was plotted. 

Carrying it out in practical form took much longer 
for it was a problem to be worked out in consider- 
able detail. First the idea—the thumb print: then 
the sketch as an all-over repeat. worked out in proper 
size and attractive coloring for a satin-faced damask; 
then the draft made for the card-cutter, after caleu- 
lations as to number of warp and weft threads per 
inch had determined the proper proportions of the 
check paper to be used; and lastly a drawing, exe- 
cuted to scale in water color, of the finished fabric 
applied to a chair of harmonious design. 

Here then is one answer to the oft-repeated ques- 
tion, “Where do designers get their ideas?” Where 
indeed? From earth and air and sea: from under the 
earth and under the sea, from the works of man 
himself and from nowhere at all—except in an active 
imagination. Catherine Swoyer’s experience is inter- 
esting as an illustration of the creative mind at work. 
It is ever on the alert, lying in wait for some hint of 
a motive, some clue to an idea. 


Drawing by Catherine Swoyer of a chair up- 
holstered with the fabric of her own design 


shown on page opposite 








Do You Want to Exhibit 


at the New York World's Fair? 


The New York World’s Fair 1939 Incor- 
porated announces an Exhibition of Con- 
temporary American Art open to 
painters, sculptors, and graphic artists. 
The Exhibition will be held in the Con- 
temporary Arts Building, which is situ- 
ated on Rainbow Avenue of the Fair 
grounds. Divided into twenty-three gal- 
leries, the building will provide display 
space for eight hundred works of art in 
the fields of painting, sculpture, and the 
graphic arts. It is planned to open the 
Exhibition on April 30, 1939, and to 
close it late in October, 1939. During 
that period it will be open to the public 
daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


Committees of Selection 


To ensure a thoroughly representative 
and democratically-selected Exhibition to 
which artists from all sections of the 
country will be given an opportunity to 
submit their work on equal terms, a 
country-wide series of Committees of Se- 
lection has been appointed. These Com- 
mittees of Selection will pass on all work 
submitted for the Exhibition. The Exhi- 
bition expects to exhibit all works of art 
passed by them. 

Every effort has been made to see that 
the Committees of Selection are ade- 
quately representative of American art 
in all its tendencies, conservative. 
middle - of -the- road, and modern. The 
Committees have been selected by the 
Artists’ Committee in consultation with 
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leading art organizations, artists, and mu- 
seum directors. All committee members 
and consultants are persons profession- 
ally concerned with art; that is, they are 
artists, museum directors and curators, 
or officials of art organizations. 


Eligibility 
Original works in painting, sculpture, 
and the graphic arts by living American 
artists will be eligible for the Exhibi- 
tion. It is requested that artists enter ex- 
amples of their most recent work, espe- 


cially work not heretofore exhibited in 
New York. 


Presentation of Work to 
Committees of Selection 


Artists living outside of the New York 
metropolitan area will present their 
work to the nearest Committees of Selec- 
tion in their states. Artists will send 
from the states in which they reside. 
Artists living within the metropolitan 
area, which will include New York City 
and State, will present their work to the 
New York Committees of Selection. Art- 
ists living in western Connecticut may 
send to the New York Committees or to 
their own state Committees, whichever is 
more convenient, but if they send to 
New York, they should inform the chair- 
man of their Connecticut Committee. Art- 
ists living in southern New Jersey will 


submit to the Philadelphia Committee. 
Artists living in northern New Jersey 
will submit in New York since their 
Committee will be associated with the 
New York Committees of Selection. 


Work Received — New York 
Last Day — February 28th 


Work submitted to the New York Com- 
mittees of Selection will be received at 
350 Fifth Avenue on February 20, 21, 23. 
24, 27 and 28, from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
on February 25th from 9 a.m, to 1 p.m. 
Work delivered by hand should be 
brought to the 24th floor, Empire State 
Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Work sent to the New York Committees 
of Selection by express or parcel post 
should be clearly marked: Exhibition of 
Contemporary Art, New York World’s 
Fair 1939, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
NSS 


Work Received Elsewhere 


Regions 1, 2, 3. Last Day— Feb. 15th; 
Regions 4, 5, 6. Last Day—Feb. 8th. The 
names and addresses of Committees of 
Selection in the various states and the 
division of the states into regions will 
be found in the Circular of Information 
which may be secured by writing to: | 
Miss Elizabeth Litchfield, Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Art, New York 
World’s Fair, New York. 
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“UNK AND ES” PENCIL 


This etching-like pencil drawing, selected 
from Helen A. Loggie’s show at the Kleemann 
Galleries, is a marvel of meticulous drajts- 
manship. The artist uses three pencils, hard, 
medium and soft. When she goes out sketch- 
ing she carries a dozen pencils of each 
grade, all carefully pointed, so she will not 
need to interrupt her drawing to sharpen 
her leads. 


Courtesy Kleemann Galleries 


STUDY FOR AN ETCHING HELEN A. LOGGTE 


Seen Coen CGEAD PERE £4! 


The lead pencil is one of the most useful of all media and is found in the studio of literally 
every artist. At some stage in the development of ideas for paintings, illustrations, sculp- 
tures, costume designs, stage designs and practically all works of art—the pencil plays its 
part. It is truly a versatile medium, capable of the utmost delicacy and exactitude, and 
equally responsive for broad, painter-like effects. Such contrasts are illustrated on these 
facing pages. Helen A. Loggie’s drawing is as exquisite as the etching for which it is a 
study, and the vigorous sketch of the polo player, by the late George Luks, goes to the 
opposite extreme in dashing breadth. Miss Loggie says she spent many days upon her 
study; Luks’ sketch must have been accomplished in three or four minutes. 

During 1939 we intend to demonstrate, by drawings of many artists, the wide range 
of use to which the lead pencil lends itself. 
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PENCIL DRAWING BY GEORGE LUKS 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum oj Art 
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*SUUNDINGS - 


The Prodigal Returns 


November 4, 1938 
Dear Editors: 

After all this time, I now penitently 
break the silence! I do not think I have 
written to you or to Art Instruction 
since I left for my holiday in Paris— 
oh, months and months ago: why, it was 
before the Crisis! 

I am very, very sorry. Searching for a 
reason how I can have been so rude I can 
only conclude that it is because I have 
been so extremely busy. Ever since I 
returned from the flesh-pots of Paris to 
my London grindstone I have had my 
nose well down to it. One has to work 
much harder in England to make the 
money which one can get in the U.S.A. 
None of those luxurious idle summers, 
here, in which the artists of America 
revel (tho’ they'll deny it) so wantonly. 
No. The old drawing board, the old 
chair, the old paint brush (must tie a 
knot in my handkerchief and get some 
new ones!) have claimed my allegiance 
for longer hours than I care to give, and 
for more days than I care to think about. 

And now If I may count myself back 
in the fold again, what can I do for you? 
Would you like some London Leiters? 

Meanwhile, however, and unti! I hear 
from you, I will conclude by sending 
you all, yourselves, your families and 
your staff, my very warmest wishes for 
your good fortune. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. Water Hopces 


P.S. My papers tell me that the U.S. has 
successfully resisted an invasion from 
Mars! Good going! 


Dear Walter: 

For weeks and weeks (oh, how many 
weeks!) from our office windows high up 
in the McGraw-Hill Building we have 
watched the Queen Mary dock, hoping 
against hope that she would bring us a 
London Letter. We had almost given up, 
and your note—just received—turns our 
despair into hope renewed. By all means 
send us some more London Letters—and 


be quick about it! 
Editors 


Rubber Paint an Old Story? 
Mr. Joseph C. Thomas of the Art De- 


partment, University of Puerto Rico, re- 
ferring to the Mortellito article on 
rubber painting in our September 1938 
number, says “You might find it of in- 
terest to check on the pigment used by 
the Colonial ‘padres’ in Mexico. Though 
I can’t find the exact reference in the 
library it is my opinion that they used a 
rubber base paint.” 


The Florida Federation of Art 


A recent News Letter from Harold 
Hilton, President of the Florida Federa- 
tion of Art, reports a membership of 
nearly 1,600. “According to the ratings 
on the roster sheets there were 18 pro- 
fessional and 3 non-professional sculp- 
tors; 274 professional and 316 non-pro- 
fessional artists, including special classi- 
fications; and 971 laymen. That,” as Mr. 
Hilton admits, “is a lot of artists.” 
There are 25 chapters in this lively or- 
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ganization which holds a big Annual 
Convention and Exhibition. Palm Beach 
was the scene of these events this Winter, 
on December 1, 2, 3 and 4 with the So- 
ciety of the Four Arts and the Palm 
Beach Art League as host clubs. We our- 
selves had the pleasure of serving on the 
jury, of what must have been the first 
Exhibition, in 1926—in Gainesville—and 
had the great pleasure of sampling 
Florida’s delightful hospitality. The late 
George Pearse Ennis was a member of 
that jury. We recall the very high merit 
of the show and the enthusiasm of the 
members. 

The Florida Artist, Bulletin of the 
Florida Federation of Arts is expected 
to resume publication this month. Art 
INSTRUCTION wishes it and all Federa- 
tion activities the greatest success. 


Teachers 
Sell Art to Your Community! 


C. W. Knouff, Educational Director of 
the AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY, address- 
ing a group of art teachers recently said: 


When I was a boy we thought of art as 
something to be put in a frame and hung 
on the wall, to be looked at from afar; 
or a piece of sculpture to be placed on a 
pedestal—rare things that function in the 
lives of a few especially gifted from on 
high. In many communities art means 
just that today. Few laymen indeed ap- 
preciate the scope and significance of 
art. Even teachers, engrossed with corre- 
lation, integration, free expression and 
the technic of teaching, are apt to over- 
look the real meaning of art to the 
people in the communities in which they 
are working. 

When I started to school and expressed 
an interest in art, my teacher said to me, 
“You do not want to prepare yourself 
in art and eke out an existence in an 
attic.” In those days they actually 
thought of artists as men with long, flow- 
ing hair, living in attics, trying to give 
the impression their brains were fertile 
because their heads produced such hair. 

So Arthur Lansdowne Murray was 
driven from the community where I grew 
up because he tried to start an art class 
and thus “get the minds of the young 
people off their chores.” Little wonder 
Joe Hinkle, the leading local merchant, 
insisted that his daughter break her en- 
gagement to the carriage-maker’s son 
when that young man “showed leanings 
toward art.” 

It is difficult to interest the people 
of your community—the tax-payers who 
make possible the art courses in the 
schools—in things technical such as your 
correlation, integration and free expres- 
sion. But they will understand if you 
show them in various ways—and you 
should not miss an opportunity to do so 
—that you are teaching principles of art 
that enable their children to dress better 
on $50 than they could on $500, without 
an understanding of these principles; or 
to furnish a home better on $500 than 
they could on $5,000, without a knowl- 
edge of the art principles involved. Some 
years ago I spent an evening in the living 
room of a friend in Chicago where I esti- 
mated the furnishings cost $50,000, but 
there was a total lack of good taste shown 


in the selection of the furnishings. There 
was entire disregard of color harmony 
and not the slightest thought of design 
of furniture to fit the spaces in the large 
room. I had the feeling of being in a 
junk shop. Later that same evening I 
took a train to Lincoln, Nebraska, where 
in the late afternoon of the next day I 
was seated in the living room of the 
modest bungalow of one of our cub 
salesmen—a young man who had recently 
married on a salary of $1200. As I looked 
out into the dining room straight ahead 
and into a bedroom on my right, I 
couldn’t help but exclaim, “Bob, this is 
most delightful and restful. There is 
such perfect harmony in your rugs, wall- 
paper and window shades, and every 
piece of furniture is so perfectly fitted to 
its particular space.” The young man 
confided in me that the entire home had 
been furnished at an expenditure of less 
than $500.00. This young couple had not 
gone to the local store and just bought 
“a complete outfit,” taken it home and 
then trusted it would harmonize. They 
had looked about until they found those 
things in which they recognized the art 
quality and brought to their home only 
those things which best expressed their 
own personality: pictures, footstools, 
table lamps, floor coverings, hangings, 
and the like. 

Go before your dinner clubs—Rotary, 
Kiwanis and Lions—your Parent-Teacher 
and other civic organizations, all of whom 
are eager for speakers, and ask them 
what more practical things their young- 
sters could study than the simple prin- 
ciples of everyday art: priaciples that 
carry over not only into their homes, but 
into their dress, advertising, business and 
all life. Point out to them that in any 
of these relationships it is net how munch 
they pay for things that counts, but, 
rather, the good taste they exercise in 
their selection. 

Nor has art sent to the attic, you may 
tell them, those who studied it. Art has 
given each one something that he is using 
in his everyday work and living, no 
matter what his vocation may be. Fur- 
thermore, it has made of those who have 
specialized in it—in addition to the 
workers in the numerous fields of the so- 
called fine arts—architects, cartoonists, 
craftsmen, commercial artists, designers, 
engravers, illustrators, landscape garden- 
ers, interior decorators, costume de- 
signers, merchandise artists, ad_ infin- 
itum, at salaries comparable with those 
of the other higher paid professions. 


* * * 


A Citation 


Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins, Founder of the 
New York School of Applied Design for 
Women, New York City, has just received 
the notification from the Ministére de 
l’Education Nationale that she has been 
awarded the distinguished honor of being 
made an Officer of the Académie 
Francaise with Palms. 

Mrs. Hopkins has also received an 
honor from her own country of the 
Friedsam Gold Medal Award. 

Mrs. Hopkins’ School has for many 
years been noted for its successful train- 
ing in the field of applied art. 
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Hints for teachers, students and amateurs in the 
use of December ART INSTRUCTION 


Drawing from 


bronze horse 





Assignment for a Booklet 


Design a cover for an exhibition catalog 
of the Paintings of Gifford Beal, using 
either the sketch of the two fishermen 
on page 5 or the one on page 7. If de- 
sired, the photograph of Beal on the 
cover may be substituted. Cover to be a 
medium weight antique stock, white or 
color as desired. Size, 6 x 8 inches. To be 
printed by letterpress (relief printing) in 
three colors. Black, if used, is considered 
a color. Use no tints or halftones. The 
colors are to be applied in flat tempera 
washes. 

Copy for cover—AN EXHIBITION OF 
THE PAINTINGS OF GIFFORD BEAL 
during the month of March. Kraushaar 
Galleries, New York. The lettering may 
be hand lettered or set in type. If the 
latter, copy type face with pen or brush 
and specify type for the printer. When 
color sketch is completed, make a work- 
ing drawing suitable for the engraver. 


Gifford Beal 


(page 6) 
Mr. Beal’s sketch on page 6 ought to 
suggest a method of study regardless of 
the age and experience of students. 

The ability to record an impression in 
the memory, aided by such pictorial and 
written notations is the result of long 
training that should begin at the very 
outset of one’s education. Send a group 
of students to some given scene; give a 
half hour, or longer when the assignment 
is more complicated, in which to absorb 
impressions and make notations. Return- 
ing to the studio direct students to pro- 
duce the picture. Compare the finished 
work of the group. It’s exciting as well as 
profitable. It might be well to try at first 
without color, using pencil, charcoal, 
wash or black and white oil. Later go to 
color. 

As students repeat such exercises, 
which they should do indefinitely, they 
will feel a rapid growth of memory 
power. In this connection, turn back to 
the August 1938 Art Instruction and read 
“The Visual Memory” by Harold Speed. 


Read it aloud to your classes. 


The Airbrush 


(page 21) 
One can achieve results similar to these 
without an airbrush. Perfume atomizers, 
insecticide spray guns and paint spray 
guns can be substituted for the more ex- 
pensive airbrush, though of course they 
will not give the same perfect results. 
Then there is spatter,* with a little prac- 
tice a remarkably fine tone can be made. 
Still another method of coloring stenciled 
figures is to apply powdered color with 
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cotton swabs. Chalks or pastels rubbed 
on rough paper can supply the color. The 
employment of stencils is valuable aside 
from the possibility they afford for 
striking tone and color effects. The fact 
that the artist must simplify and elimi- 
nate non-essentials in his search for the 
significant, impresses a valuable disci- 
pline. *See Oct. °37 issue, p. 26. 
Monotypes 
(page 12) 

It is of course not practical in classroom 
studies for students to have outfits simi- 
lar to that descried by Jaediker; nor is 
it necessary. A variety of methods and 
materials are available. Zinc plates may 
be employed instead of glass; battle- 
ship linoleum, sanded or scraped (with 
razor blades) to a glass-smooth surface 
can be substituted for glass. Such plates 
can be printed in a press instead of 
being rubbed with a baren. A screw type 
platen press, such as Milton Bradley 
Press (patterned on the letterpress) will 
do nicely, as will the Washington Hand 
Press. Regular oil paints, applied with 
bristle brushes can be substituted for the 
special ink recommended. We have seen 
reasonably good monotypes done on un- 
printed newspaper and the unprinted 
side of wallpaper. The making of mono- 
types is really quite simple; even ele- 
mentary students can use the medium 
with both profit and delight. 


Pictographs 
(page 17) 
Here’s an assignment from the Chart- 
makers for all who want to try their hand 
at Pictographs. “It should afford a good 
opportunity to students for intelligent 
layout and the construction of plain 
symbols,” says Mr. Foley. This is a good 
class problem for those artists who have 
a flair for diagrammatic draftsmanship: 
UNITED STATES PERCENTAGE OF THE 
WORLD’S PRODUCTION 


Wheat . * 28% 
Iron 35% 
Oats 3 48% 
Cotton 63% 
Oil 64% 
Corn 88% 
Automobiles 90% 


A Color Project 


In the Broadway (New York) window 
of a blanket dealer is a huge map of 
the United States, each state being a 
piece of a colored blanket. It is a glori- 
ous color scheme, evidently the work of 
an artist. A group of Middlewest states 
presents a beautiful harmony in blues. 
Yellows predominate in the South and 
Southwest, reds in the West, etc. Here is 
a suggestion for a class project in Color 
Study. In lieu of colored blankets stu- 
dents might use silks or cottons. Scraps 
of colored papers could be substituted 
for fabrics, and of course there is always 
pigment. 


Color Vocabulary 


That map described above reminds us 
of a simple and practical method for en- 


larging the color vocabulary of the stu- 
dent designer. Too often color instruc- 
tion is altegether focused upon color 
combinations, without any systematic 
method of enlarging the vocabulary. 
Color charts and color theories have 
their place but they certainly should be 
accompanied by some definite procedure 
to enlarge the student’s limited acquaint- 
ance with color, Any artist with a really 
extensive color vocabulary can do with 
less color theory than is customarily 
specified. Such a vocabulary implies 
knowledge of and ability to produce 
quality in color, and no amount of theory 
can produce good color schemes with 
colors that lack quality. 

One of the simplest means for devel- 
oping vocabulary is through the use of 
colored scrap cut from colored pictures 
to be found in magazines and elsewhere. 
A shallow cardboard box, divided into 
six compartments (representing the pri- 
mary and secondary colors) will do te 
start with. 

Before long the student will appre- 
ciate the inadequacy of this box; his 
color discrimination will demand a more 
accurate classification than R, O, Y, G, B, 
and V. He will demand a compartment 
for red-orange, another for orange-red, 
etc. Thus between each of the six orig- 
inal compartments he will want two ad- 
ditional. This eighteen-part box will test 
his color sense every time he adds a 
grayed color, and he becomes sensitive 
to the subtleties of hue, value, and_ in- 
tensity. He will soon have colors in his 
box that he would not produce from his 
paint box: until after long experimenta- 
tion. His tendencies to produce the 
same or similar mixtures from colors 
on his palette should soon be overcome. 

Just as learning new words should be 
accompanied by their continuous em- 
ployment, so these new colors in the box 
should be brought into constant use in 
creating color schemes for the student’s 
design problems. Color arrangements 
can be more quickly arrived at with this 
color scrap. Then in coloring the design, 
color scrap can be .matched from the 
student’s paint box, which process will in 
itself get him out of color mixing ruts. 

Professional artists make great use of 
colored scrap. The Alleolor Company of 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York, produces 
the Allcolor Cabinet with 360 sizeable 
sheets of color papers for the use of illus- 
trators and designers. The colors are 
based on the Munsell system. 

Other companies, including the Milton 
Bradley Company, offer colored papers 
for similar use. Any student who can af- 
ford to purchase these prepared papers is 
fortunate. 


Our Cover 


The photograph of Gifford Beal repro- 
duced on our cover has a little lesson for 
those of us who teach (especially if in- 
terested in representative drawing or 
painting) and that is that we shouldn’t 
let the coming summer go by without 
taking advantage of every possible oppor- 


Continued on page 36 
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SKETCHING, A LOST ART 


By Ernest W. Watson 


Blame the camera; blame the art schools that give 
certificates for short—if intensified—courses of study ; 
‘blame changed economic conditions that (some 
claim) force art students into narrowly grooved spe- 
cializations; blame anything else you think of; the 
inescapable — and lamentable —fact remains that 
sketching is a lost art. I am not thinking of desultory 
sketching which is the occasional pastime of any 
artist, I am thinking of the sketching habit. It was 
a habit of the old masters whose creative scribbles, 
what there are left of them, are prized by museums 
here and abroad. Many of our older contemporary 
painters have practiced the art of sketching through- 
out their creative careers. I am continually impressed 
by this whenever I am permitted the privilege of 
poking around in the studios of such men as Gifford 
Beal, Mahonri Young, Wallace Morgan, George 
Elmer Brown and Gordon Grant, to mention just a 
few whose portfolios and cabinets are overflowing 
with thousands of fascinating sketches that are the 
fruit of an incurable sketching habit. 

Illustrators of Wallace Morgan’s generation—some 
of them still excelling in craftsmanship an army of 
younger men—got their training in sketching as news- 
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paper artists before the days of the ubiquitous 
camera. With pencil and pad they daily—and nightly 
—recorded life as they saw it. As Morgan says, “We 
used to go out with the reporters, just as the camera 
men do today. It was a terrible rush, but excellent 
training. We had to set down the story in simple, 
direct fashion right on the spot, in crowded streets. 
inaccessible places, and on moving vehicles. Our as- 
signments took us into fashionable society and into 
tough places also, but it was swell training for an 
artist. I can’t think of any better way to learn about 
life and character, or to develop one’s faculty for 
recognizing the dramatic moment in any situation.” 


The camera has relieved the artist of all that bother 
and has robbed him of the power that came to the 
men who grew up in that tradition. 


This sketching habit is really thinking with the 
pencil. Any artist recording a scene with a few in- 
telligently penciled notations carries away infinitely 
more that is significant than he who clicks a too easy 
shutter, and substitutes a mechanical eye for an art- 
ist’s searching vision. Imagine Rembrandt strolling 
the streets of Amsterdam with a black box! Picture 
Daumier, Gavarni, and Forain—if you can bear the 
agony—snooping about with candid cameras! Yet 
that is precisely what countless art students are doing 
today. They will show you, perhaps, a well-indexed 
file of snap shots supplemented by a welter of printed 
scrap from which they draw their inspiration second- 
hand. Not that such scrap is without its use, but it 
undoubtedly constitutes a real danger for the aver- 
age student. To be sure, competent artists sometimes 
use photographic scrap to supply factual knowledge. 
though it would surprise most students to know how 
insistent our best illustrators are upon getting even 
their detailed information first-hand. When Peter 
Helck has to draw a locomotive, a tractor, a subway 
car or a railroad-crossing gate he spares neither time 
nor bother needed to get his facts directly. 


If many art schools neglect to teach this sketching 
habit, here and there will be found an artist teacher 
who appreciates the part sketching plays in the edu- 
cation of an artist. Such a teacher is William McNulty 
at the Art Students League. What he gets his stu- 
dents to do outside his studio is fully as important as 
their classroom work. “Take your sketchbook in the 
subway with you,” he says, “in the bus, trolley car, on 
the street, in the restaurant, barber shop, to parties, 
into the country on week-ends everywhere. Sketch 
shoes, hats, chairs, trees, dogs, green peppers and 
longshoremen, everything you come in contact with 
daily. Do some of this every day, and soon your 
memory will strengthen. You will find yourself mak- 
ing split-second impressions of a boy running, a 
couple dancing, or a man carrying a trunk on his 
back. Not only that, but you will soon discover that 
you are developing a real power of visual memory. 
This will help you to lose the stiffness of posed figures 
and you will acquire the skill of drawing casual, 
momentary poses that people naturally fall into. 
rather than the stiffer, less interesting studio poses.” 


One doesn’t need to be a member of the League to 
profit by this advice of a great teacher. 
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TECHNICAL TIDBITS 


This portable, adjustable book rest has 
many uses. For instance, whenever the 
artist has occasion to refer frequently to 


some book or reference plate as he 


works, he can utilize it to real advantage. 

Or his own rough studies can be laid 
in the rack (with or without the wire 
frame over them) and so kept before 
the eyes as he develops his later studies. 
This rest comes in several finishes and is 
very well made. 

The name of the manufacturer will be 
given on request. 


BOOKS continued from page 25 

arch, I followed this suggestion in faint 
pencil lines on the blank sheet before 
me. And I had not gone far before the 
line of the arch stopped and in ‘my 
mind’s eye’ I saw the arch sinking into 
the roof of a tumble-down shanty. Still 
mentally indifferent, I allowed myself to 
‘dream on,’ guided however by some in- 
stinctive law or need of composition . . 
These forms were dictated rather than 
instigated. They came from inside rather 
than the outside . . . The inconsistencies 
of these pictorial conceptions that have 
arisen from the ‘lower depth’ have in 
them the topsy-turvy qualities of dreams 

. and although I seemed to be entirely 
responsible for their manifestation, on 
the other hand I seemed also entirely 
detached from the whole process.” 

And the purpose of this strange ex- 
periment? The belief that artists have 
unsuspected creative power in the sub- 
conscious which, if invited, might direct 
the “artist adventurer who, sensing new 
discoveries beyond the present accepted 
realizations, will search for new hori- 
zons.” All of which, without the pictorial 
record in the book, gives the reader 
little information about an extremely in- 
teresting experiment in creative art. 


The Index 
We are holding our printing order on 
the Index, mentioned on page 36 of the 
December issue, until we ascertain how 
many of our readers desire copies. If 
you wish one please let us know. 
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SO YOU’RE GOING TO BE 
AN ARTIST continued from page 24 


found out before leaving the Art Direc- 
tor’s desk. What to do? Go back? Tele- 
phone for the needed data? Go ahead 
without it, heading into almost certainty 
of producing a drawing that will be 
about 70% wrong? This last would seem 
to be pretty dumb, but not so much so 
that plenty of beginner artists don’t do 
it—to their own sorrow, and to another 
headache for the Art Director. 


True, many art students get off to a 
fair start on such an ineffective way of 
doing things by never getting the com- 
paratively simple specifications on their 
school problems quite right (often not 
better than 50% right) —and all too 
many art teachers contribute to this poor 
training by failing to bear down hard on 
ignorance or neglect of the specifications, 
or, in the first place, by failing to present 
complete or consistent specification when 
the problem is given out. 


The most experienced artists ask the 
most questions when they are given an 
assignment—and the more experienced 
they are the more intelligent and search- 
ing the questions. In some cases they 
even ask questions that reveal the un- 
fortunate fact that the Art Director 
doesn’t know quite all he should about 
the assignment. If he is a good sport, and 
not overcome with self-importance and 
phony face-saving, he will admit the in- 
completeness of the data as given him, 
thank the artist, and immediately launch 
a memorandum to the _best-informed 
source in order to get the information 
for the artist. Such artists, you may be 
sure, are a real help to any advertising 
agency for whom they may be doing a 
job, and by their plain, clear intelli- 
gence make up for a lot of ineffective 
staff-work in the agency, materially cut- 
ting down or even eliminating later 
changes which would have turned up as 
necessary if they'd gone ahead on incom- 
plete or faulty data. 


It isn’t possible, here, to go into the 
sort of questions the experienced artist 
asks. Of course there are certain ques- 
tions that would apply to practically any 
assignment. Others would be more spe- 
cifically suggested by the nature of the 
job. In any case, it’s a matter of intelli- 
gence, and any beginner can get a start 
in the right direction by asking himself 
a dozen or so questions. Or he might try 
imagining that he is giving the assign- 
ment to some other artist to do. What 
should he tell the artist? If he doesn’t 
know, then certainly there must be plenty 
of questions he ought to ask the Art Di- 
rector before starting the job himself. 
(This is so important that we might 
touch on it again in our next chapter, 
on the Free-Lance Artist.) 


After all, the Art Director has a cer- 
tain thing he needs to get done—a cer- 
tain drawing—and you are the artist who 
is picked to do it for him. Certainly you 
should be able to get together on it so 
that it won't be a guessing game on your 
part and a losing gamble on his part. 


Let me give you two important spe- 
cial paragraphs here on why an expe- 
rienced Art Director can’t give an im- 
portant assignment to an inexperienced 
artist. It may make you feel better. 


The time factor is constantly haunting 
the Art Director’s every waking moment 
—and he may even have nightmares 
about it in his sleep. By the time the 
Art Director gets the green lights to go 


ahead and have a finished drawing or 
painting made, conferences and executive 
delays above him have used up most of 
the time that should have been allowed 
for the proper execution of the art work. 
Obviously he must call in some artist 
with whom he has dealt before, whose 
working habits and reliability he knows, 
or an artist whose known important 
work is ample evidence that he has the 
necessary “carry-through.” This is a qual- 
ity quite distinct in itself and entirely 
unrelated to art merit. But it is vitally 
important in the deadline time schedule 
of an advertising agency. 

Many an excellent artist has never 
learned the importance of “carry- 
through” and some get panicky when 
they are faced with a deadline on a big 
job, or even go “temperamental” and 
either disappear for a few weeks, or call 
up the Art Director at the last minute 
to say they can’t do it. (This is the kind 
of unprofessional behavior that gives 
businessmen their only real excuse for 
their notion that all artists are crazy and 
undependable.) By now, of course, it is 
too late for the Art Director to call in 
an important, and hence busy, artist and 
give him the assignment, with an almost 
impossible deadline. So the Art Director 
must call in his most dependable “pinch- 
hitter”"—the emergency artist—and due 
to the now desperate time-factor cannot 
demand anything beyond simply getting 
some kind of a finished drawing in in 
time to meet the magazine closing date. 
Result: a compromise, inevitably, and 
the Art Director now has only to brace 
himself to take the rap from both his 
organization and the client for getting a 
poor job—and being an incompetent Art 
Director. 

Again cooperation with the Art Di- 
rector instead of antagonism. His inter- 
ests are the same as. yours and his sym- 
pathies are all wth you—unless you 
alienate his symp hies by indifference, 
stupidity or plain issedness. If you had 
ever been told at chool just what, ex- 
plicitly, an Art Director has to do, and 
how he has to do it, you would certainly 
stand a better chance of working for 
him by understanding the many ways 
there are in which you can work with 
him. 


Photographic Oil Colors 


We call the attention of readers inter- 
ested in coloring photographs to a type 
of oil color which is much used by pro- 
fessional colorists, schools of photography 
and leading photographic studios for the 
highest grade work. These are the Mar- 
shall Photographic Oil Colors. They 
excel in permanence, consistency, trans- 
parency, fineness of grinding and bril- 
liancy. The colors are “buttery” and 
therefore easy to apply and spread. They 
are available through Favor, Ruhl & 
Company, New York and Chicago. 


Powdered Water Color 


Among samples recently received are 
some of “Solarite” Art Colors These are 
ready sized deep colors for fresco, school, 
show card and general water color work. 
Coming in powered form, they are 
ready for use when mixed with hot or 
cold water. dozen hues are avuilable, 
as well ae™. aite and black. They may 
be freely intermixed. For further infor- 
mation, address The Reardon Co., Dep’t 
JA, 2200 North Second St., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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AN ARTIST'S HOBBY 


P Peter Helck’s Passion for Old Automobiles 


Vescribed by Harold Venison, his neighbor 


My friend and neighbor, Peter Helck, 
has an unusual hobby—“Old Automo- 
biles.” While it’s true that his work: 
drawing, painting, modeling — anything 
in the creative arts—transcends all other 
interests, this hobby is a potent thing, a 
dominating mistress demanding a lot of 
adoration and getting it. As evidence, 
Helck has one of the most voluminous 
collections of early automobile data. 
What with thousands of prints, litho- 
graphs, posters, photos and books from 
the pioneer days of motoring, his appe- 
tite remains unsatisfied. Supplementing 
this printed material is © slow-growing 
collection of ancient cars 

Knowing of these acqui ttions for some 
years and to what heights of frenzied de- 
light his spirit soared on gaining a 
“new” item, I assumed naturally enough 
that my neighbor’s interest and informa- 
tion embraced the mechanical as well as 
the esthetic features of the automobile, 
that he had at least a working knowledge 
of “what makes the wheels go round.” 
A veteran car owner myself, with a ree- 
ord of grinding m:..y a mean valve and 
with a little track racing experience to 
boot, I was amazed to find that in such 
technical matters as what is under the 
bonnet, Peter Helck displayed a cheer- 
ful innocence. Driving with him some 
years back in his DuPont sports car we 
were hitting seventy. Suddenly a clatter- 
ing noise started under the bonnet. Helck 
became panicky and brought the car to a 
standstill. On lifting the bonnet, he was 
white with fear lest something might 
have marred the exterior beauty of the 
engine. My telling him that merely a 
valve spring had broken failed to calm 
his anxiety and he became obstinate 
about continuing under the car’s own 
power. This was accomplished however, 
at low speed, and as the clatter contin- 
ued I explained painstakingly—if not 
too patiently—the reason for the noisy 
disturbance: the valve was knocking be- 
cause without a spring to take up the 
recoil, the valve stem idled. Filing is a 
thing Helck detests in man beast or 
machine and to have a machine o* kis in 
this state was unbearable. 

Seven years ago he bought an old 
farm near Boston Corners, New York, at 
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the extreme north of Dutchess County. 
The large barn was remodeled and fitted 
with enormous Fenestra steel windows 
and became a studio. Then Helck glee- 
fully gave orders to make a cow barn 
into a garage, top and bottom, a reposi- 
tory for old cars. 

Relics came. Some he drove up from 
New York in long tests of endurance 
distance 120 miles — for car, driver 
and passengers. It is significant that on 
these runs a qualified mechanic was 
aboard! Among these ancients are a 
chain-driven Mercedes of 1904 vintage, a 
1907 French Renault, a 1920 Sports 
Mercedes-Knight. Followed an enormous 
60 H.P. Locomobile, cumbersome as a 
dreadnaught, but harder to manipulate. 
This truant from the junk pile won the 
heart of Helck because—to quote his 
lyric phrase—“It is one of the earliest 
attempts to weld the front end gracefully 
into the body proper! A revolutionary 
bit of designing, that cowl, back in 
1913!” Ho-hum, esthetics again — and 
again a mechanic rode on the trip north! 

Then came a pretty little Brewster 
town car, about 1920, in immaculate 
shape and with an air of elegance out 
of keeping with the shabby side of the 
Taconic Range. But any increased social 
prestige engendered by the Brewster was 
quickly neutralized by the arrival—at 
night in a dark gloomy van—of an an- 
cient Ford, thoroughly disputable in its 
dishabille. Though retaining four wheels, 
the assortment of ill-matched brass lamps 
and the archaic brass-bound box—fore- 
runner of the famous Model T radiator 
it is doubtful if Mr. Ford would be 
willing to admit parenthood. 

In hobbies, as in all things, obstacles 
will present themselves. I am _ thinking 
of the old chain or belt-driven Holzman 
of 1902 (pictured above), a high wheeler 
affair with buggy tires, which to ride in 
would make me, personally, feel like 
being drawn by a manure spreader. For 
five years Peter Helck has attempted to 
persuade its owner, Mr. Lester Hutch- 
inson of Copake, to part with this gallop- 
ing ghost, but Mr. Hutchinson too has a 
fondness for collecting oddities, and this 
being his oddest, I look for no change 
of ownership. 
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Of Interest to Painters 


To readers seriously interested in oil and 
water color painting we take pleasure 
in calling attention to a highly instruc- 
tive booklet published by Winsor & 
Newton, Inec., entitled “A Few Notes on 
the Composition and Permanence of 
Artists’ Colours.” 

This offers far more information than 
its modest title implies. First, it discusses 
the many different things which go into 
the manufacture of colors—such fasci- 
nating things, for example, as soot, 
mineral pitch, graphite, charred bone 
dust, cochineal, plants, barks, charred 
ivory, madder root, ete., ete. These are 
procured, incidentally, from all parts of 
the world. Later it presents pointers on 
what colors are permanent, what ones 
tend to fade, and the like, as well as 
hints on the dangers of faulty chemical 
combinations. It also deals with oils, oil 
vehicles, varnishes and media for paint- 
ing in oils. In short, it contains in con- 
cise form just the information needed by 
the painter who is interested in the dur- 
ability of his work. 

A limited number of copies have been 
set aside for free distribution. We sug- 
gest that you act promptly if you want 
yours. Simply write to Winsor & Newton, 
Ine., 31 Union Square, West, New York 
City, and ask for Booklet AC. 


Please mention ART INSTRUCTION 


when answering advertisements. 
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FOR NEW DAILY 
CATALOG of 
ART SUPPLIES! 


Buy highest quality sup- 
plies at mail-order sav- 
ings . . . the easy, 
thrifty way to make 
your materials money 
buy more. Write for 
YOUR copy of new 
catalog containing 75 
pages art materials ex- 
clusively, and 100 pages 
of related items. Thou- 
sands of artists buy from 
Daily. Write today! 


BERT L. DAILY, INC. 
120 East Third Street 
Dayton, Ohio 








Important! Because of the Daily Catalog’s value 
it is sent to Artists and Art Students only. 











JOSEPH MAYER CO. 


5 Union Square, New York City 





Our Special 
3-WAY DAYLIGHT LAMP 
Switches to 50-100-150 Watt—$12.! 
Table Clamp Lamp 
40-60-100 Watt—87.50 
A complete line of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Orders Filled Promptly Anywhere 
Telephone ALgonquin 4-9871 

















) PHOTOGRAPHY 
ON CANVAS 


We reproduce on canvas, all stretched 
ready to 








1 
| peiptastod & FREED 
-& 36 East 21st Street, N.Y. C. 





Professional Art Supplies 
are needed for professional work. You 
may professionalize your ability as hun- 
dreds of beginning artists have done 
by using BART supplies. Our 26th An- 
nual Catalog and Success Stories from 
leaders in cartooning, illustrating, and 
animated art work sent you on request. 


BART SUPPLIES 


915 Marquette Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 














ARTISTS - CARTOONISTS 


HAND PICKED MARKET 


Preferred list of purchasers of your 
drawings and cartoons. Over 700 
Rames and addresses. 


* PRICE $1.00 x 


CREATIVE ARTISTS BUREAU 
6039 Columbia Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Your Artist Friends 


Would appreciate having you send us 
their names so we can mail them sample 


copies of ART INSTRUCTION. 


AIR BRUSH 
CATALOG 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
’ 2173 North California Ave. 
CHICAGO - - - ILLINOIS 











"Send for the 
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IN THE CLASSROOM 


continued from page 31 


tunity to draw or paint directly from na- 
ture. It’s axiomatic that to get far in the 
representative arts one must frequently 
match his wits with the great out-of- 
doors. 

All too many teachers (come now, we 
know it’s so!) are a bit lazy about keep- 
ing up or improving their own drawing 
or painting skill. They drug their con- 
sciences with the excuse that they have 
little if any reason ever to disclose their 
weaknesses to their students. And it is 
such a busy world! But what an in- 
creased satisfaction it would be, and how 
much better such folks would teach, if 
they would throw themselves whole- 
heartedly into perfecting their skill. 

So at the risk of sounding preachy, we 
propose a New Year’s resolution that we 
each and every one take every opportu- 
nity which 1939 affords us to follow the 
hint offered by Mr. Beal’s photograph. 

All this may sound a bit out of season, 
but there’s plenty preparation needed. 
Let’s get busy now at work indoors— 
technic, composition, color, ete.—which 
will put us in line for spring! 


A Welcome Word Regarding 


Paper 


Teachers in particular will be glad to 
learn that at least one company is giving 
a great deal of attention to papers 
suited to art educational purposes. 

We have received from Bermingham 
& Prosser Co., 128 So. Sangamon Street, 
Chicago, some samples of a paper known 
as “Textone.” As the name implies, this 
paper is of a most interesting texture, 
and the dozen or more colors in which it 
comes are so delightful that one can 
scarcely handle it without feeling a 
strong urge to experiment with it. When 
he does he discovers that Textone really 
becomes a part of his finished art work, 
just as a beautiful fabric does in a gown. 

A folder printed on Textone, listing 
prices and the colors available, may be 
had by writing to Dep’t A, at the address 
above. 


Tooled Wallboard 


Wallboard, such as is used by builders, 
and supplied by the lumber-yard, can be 
tooled and colored much as leather is 
treated. Select a wallboard which has an 
eggshell surface—some are smooth. 

After drawing your design on the 
board, tool the lines with some blunt in- 
strument such as the point of a letter 
opener. Experiment with different points. 
Different areas of the design can then be 
tinted with desired colors. The depressed, 
tooled lines can also receive color (or 
black). Eggshell mounting board can be 
treated similarly. 


* * * 
Has your subscription expired? Better 


renew at once in order not to miss a 


single number of ART INSTRUCTION. 





35 Important Paintings 


ROBERT HENRI 


January 9-28 
FIFTH AVENUE BRANCH 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


Fifth Avenue at 5!st Street 
New York City 
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PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE 

AND APPLIED ARTS 
Architecture—13-year course, institute certificate; f courte, 
B. of Arch. Teacher Training, 8. of F. A. Desiga, 
Interior Decoration, Pictorial Wiustration, industrial Design. 


38 Studios 93 Instructors 52 Years 
James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 











HOLLYWOOD 


ART CENTER SCHOOL 
e | 
Sag as ae (AN "ness 


fion, Motion Picture Set- “2% Photography. Send tor 
tings, Interior Decoration, Free Schedules 


Drawing and Painting. 
HENRY LOVINS, /F, 1905 No. Highland Ave 
Director “Hollywood, California 





N. Y. SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160-162 Lexington Ave., New York City 
47th YEAR Tel.: CAL, 5-2973-4 
Textile Designing. Interior Architec- 
ture, Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 


Decorative Design, Poster. 
Positions and Orders Filled. 


ANATOMY 'wirr’* 
e DRAWING 


FROM NUDES 








INSTRUCTOR «++ SAUL BAIZERMAN 


The sculptor of hammered copper and bronzes 





Phone 6 to S P.M. CHELSEA 2-6858 
Also SKETCH 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


OF ART 


The Engravings in ART INSTRUC- 
TION come from the shop of 


PHOENIX 
ENGRAVING CO. 


305 East 47th St. New York 


CLASSES (without instruction) 








School of Design for Women 
Thorough, professional training in 


design, illustration, interior deco- 
ration, fashion arts; advertising, 
stage design, puppetry, crafts, 


jewelry, pottery. Teacher training: 
B.F.A. degree. Residences for out 
of town students. Oldest school of 
art applied to industry in U. S. 
94th year. Catalog. Registrar, Broad 
and Master Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 























Commercial Illustration School 
FASHION ART @ ILLUSTRATION 
ADVERTISING ART © DRAWING & PAINTING 


Personal instruction by prominent artists: 
Penrhyn Stanlaws, Lu Kimmel, and others a 
Wes 
SILK SCREEN WORK 


Today's modern 
A 4 all 


Day and Evening. Write or phone 
ALg. 4-2446 for Catalog G. 


115 Fifth Ave. (23d St), New York City 








ethod for lly re- 
P ng of posters, signs, letter- 
ing and displays in colors. For full details on 
individual and class instruction, write .. . 


Silk Screen Supplies, tac. 


1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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